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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


GENERAL LEE ON SEWELL MOUNTAIN. 


Some time in the latter part of August, 1861, General Rosecrans 
escaped from General Lee, who was confronting him in Greenbriar 
Mountain, and advanced rapidly to strike General Floyd, who was 
stationed at Carnifax Ferry on the west bank of Gauley River. 

Floyd had only three regiments and a battery. Rosecrans had 
twelve thousand men. Floyd could not fall back across the river 
because his boat had been swept away by a great freshet. The men, 
however, were hard at work building a boat when the news of the 
advance of the enemy was received. Floyd’s camp was in a horse- 
shoe of the Gauley with a perpendicular cliff all around, except at 
the open end of the shoe which was about two hundred yards across. 
At this point Floyd had time to throw up a slight defensive work. 

Rosecrans made three assaults on Floyd, but was driven back 
each time with heavy loss. That night the boat being completed, 
Floyd safely crossed all his stores, his men, and artillery, and fell 
back on the Ohio and James River turnpike in the direction of Sewell 
Mountain, ordering General Wise, who was stationed at Dogwood 
Gap, to bring up the rear. The retreat was slow and sullen, and 
Wise was always a day’s march behind. 

The two generals being hostile to each other before the war were 
now by no means friendly. Their commissions unfortunately bore 
the same date, and each claimed the right of command. When 
Floyd reached Meadowbluff Wise was on a bench of the eastern 
slope of Sewell Mountain. In the morning after our arrival at that 
point the legion was formed into a hollow square, and Wise made one 
of his characteristic stump speeches. With a spice of profanity he 
said he ‘‘ was going to follow Floyd’s trail no longer; that he would 
march back to the eastern summit of Sewell and make that mountain 
pass the Thermopyle of Virginia.” The wild, weird, wonderful 
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eloquence of the matchless Virginian was magnetic, and at that 
moment when the three regiments and battery of the legion responded 
with frantic yells and turned to meet the twelve thousand men of 
Rosecrans there was no coward heart in the command. 

We were wretchedly armed ; my regiment (the Sixtieth) generally 
had flint-lock muskets that appeared to have done service in the 
revolution, but perhaps half of the men had bowie-knives about 
twenty inches long forged in common blacksmith shops. 

I can never forget the advance of Rosecrans’s splendid army as 
their bayonets flashed in the morning sun on the western summit of 
Sewell. Each brigade made a halt of a few minutes and then 
advanced to brush Wise out of the way. Wise threw forward Rich- 
ardson’s regiment to meet them. 

It was a dense forest of oaks, poplars, and chestnuts, and the 
regiment strung out in a picket line behind trees completely checked 
the advance of the enemy. For many days it was nothing but an 
Indian fight—Virginians behind trees fighting Ohioans behind trees. 
The enemy could not advance a foot, and there was no ground level 
enough on which to place artillery in the deep gorge between the 
two mountain summits, 

In the meantime Lee was advancing to our relief, and finally 
reached us several days in advance of his men. I had never seen 
him, and knowing our critical position I was anxious for his presence. 
The day of his arrival I was on the skirmish line, and it was unusu- 
ally hot. I could not remain in one position as could the men, but 
frequently had to leave my tree. On such occasions the music of 
the minnie balls was no szngerfest. At noon my cook brought me 
some dinner and informed me that Lee had come. When relieved 
the next morning I returned to camp and saw him pointing out a 
line on which to throw up a defensive work. He wore the uniform 
of a Federal colonel—his old rank. His hair was very dark with 
only a chance gray heir. He was closely shaven, and had a square- 
cut coal-black moustache. He wore the peculiar high, pear-shaped 
crown hat common to the United States army officers at the begin- 
ning of the war. There was a kindliness in his expression most 
unusual in one possessing eyes so dark and brilliant. He was digni- 
fied and courtly without any of the Aaufeur naturally acquired by 
command. 

He appeared so unconscious of his merits, so courteous, so kind, 
so considerate, that any one who approached him must have felt that 
Lee was his very particular friend. 
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Floyd was at once ordered up from Meadow Bluff to support 
Wise. In a few days the troops of Lee commenced arriving from 
Greenbriar Mountain. The rain was daily falling in torrents, and 
by that time (the middle of September) at such an altitude it was 
very cold. The roads were not macadamized and almost impassible. 
We now had a force only a few thousand less than Rosecrans, and 
the men were becoming anxious for a fight. The greater part of 
them never having seen any thing more alarming than the daily 
skirmishing in which we were engaged, really believed each one the 
equal of five Federals. We sat there in the mud and many of the 
men murmured at the masterly inactivity of Lee. Much of the press 
of Virginia and the South finally attacked his Fabian policy, and the 
denunciation became general. lee was pronounced a failure by 
these people, and when Rosecrans retreated in six inches of snow 
and an unknown depth of mud, a universal howl was raised by the 
military editors. My quarters being within fifty yards of Lee’s tent 
I had a good opportunity to study him. When the daily mail came 
I would pass and repass his quarters to see the effect of the press 
and the public clamor against him. He would frequently sit for an 
hour in the cold autumn sun on a large log near his tent reading the 
newspapers. I never observed the least change in his appearance. 
He was ever the same, quiet, self-possessed gentleman. Never a 
murmur escaped his lips, as I have often been informed by those who 
were near him. 

There being no further use for the troops in that inhospitable 
climate they were sent to different points. Lee was ordered to South 
Carolina to complete the defensive works on the sea-coast between 
Saltkehatchie, Pocataligo, and Coosahalchie. Our colonel (after- 
ward General Starke), who fell at Sharpsburgh (Antietam) leading a 
terrible charge against Hooker, being an intimate friend of Lee, we 
were ordered to follow him to South Carolina. I there first became 
personally acquainted with Lee. On his way to and from the defen- 
sive works he was superintending he frequently called to see Colonel 
Starke, and I have listened often with intense interest to the conver- 
sations, which generally embraced the military events of the day. 
There was a wonderful charm in his manner, and I never heard from 
him an unkind criticism on the Confederate government, on the 
plan of campaigns, its officers, or on the enemy. On one occasion 
Colonel Starke suddenly turned the conversation to the Sewell 
Mountain campaign, saying that as it was now over he would like to 
know why Lee did not fight Rosecrans, that the forces were nearly 
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equal, and that our men were anxious for a fight and certain of a 
victory. I can not at this period pretend to give the exact language 
of Lee; but he said in general terms that the men were in good 
spirits and would doubtless have done their duty, but that the battle 
would have been without results; that we were seventy iniles from 
the railroad—the base of our supplies; that the road was almost 
impassable; that we could not get a two-days’ supply of provisions; 
that if he had fought and been victorious, while Rosecrans retreated 
west he would have had to retreat east to his supplies. ‘‘ But,” said 
Starke, ‘‘ your reputation was suffering, the press was denouncing 
you, your State was losing confidence in you, and the army needed 
a victory to enthuse it.”” Asad smile lit up the splendid face of Lee, 
and his reply was worthy of a Spartan—it was more; it was worthy 
of the purest and best Christian soldier of this or any other age: 
‘*T could not afford to sacrifice the lives of five or six hundred of 
my people to silence public clamor.” 

I saw many things afterward to admire in General Lee, and since 
chose dark days have read much of his greatness and goodness, but 
nothing in his whole history gives me such an exalted idea .of his 
lofty charactcr as that conversation by the campfire on a sea-island 
in South Carolina. In pagan Greece and Rome he would have been 
a demigod, and who can blame those who, following, almost idolized 
him ? 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S FIRST CONFEDERATE COMMAND. 


On the 29th of April, 1861, Colonel Thomas J. Jackson was sent 
to Harper’s Ferry to assume command of the Virginia forces hastily 
assembled at that point to take possession of the arsenal and armory 
there, which were then the most extensive in the United States. 
Our troops had arrived just in time to witness the burning of the 
arsenal, with thousands of arms, and the most valuable parts of the 
works for the manufacture of guns, which had been fired by the 
retiring Federals, but succeeded in saving some of the factories, and 
vast stores of material and partly-finished guns, upon which our 
army would have to rely for their arms. Upon taking possession of 
the town, these works were at once put into operation, and with the 
assistance of the skilled workmen residing there thousands of guns 
were completed, and the troops were equipped as fast as they arrived. 
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For this reason, and because it was considered the key to the north- 
ern part of Virginia, it was thought highly important that it should 
be held as long as possible. 

When Jackson arrived the troops were under command of Gen- 
eral Harper, who held his position as the ranking officer in the militia 
of that part of Virginia. Although we had not more than four thou- 
sand men at that time, there were generals of all sizes and sorts, more 
than enough to command a corps. These, with their headquarters, 
staffs, and couriers, made an immense display of ‘‘the pomp and 
panoply of war”—to a green volunteer simply overpowering. I was 
an aid on General Harper’s staff, and had ample opportunity to view 
and become disgusted with this profusion of tinsel, red-tape, and 
whisky. 

The announcement that Jackson, a school-teacher, only recently 
made a colonel, was to outrank all this magnificence, was unwelcome 
news to all our generals. He came unheralded, with but two young 
men as his staff, Ned Cunningham and C. W. McDonald, formerly 
cadets of the Virginia Military Institute, of which he was Professor. 
His orders assuming command were to be read at dress-parade that 
evening, and some of the regiments were encamped at such a dis- 
tance from headquarters, that to send the order on horseback, to 
reach them in time—Jackson and his staff had come on the train but 
a few hours before—his aid appealed to me in the emergency to 
assist in procuring a horse. Not far from us were the headquarters 
of one of our brigadiers whose military display eclipsed all the rest, 
and in front of the flag was hitched a celebrated racer, now war-horse 
of this famous brigadier, richly caparisoned in the trappings of war. 
I pointed him out as the only chance, and the time being short, he 
was unhitched and galloping off at full speed with the order before 
the groom could notify our brigadier of our proceedings. He soon, 
however, made his appearance, and berated me soundly for my impu- 
dence. ‘‘ General,” said I, ‘‘ the cause had need of the service, and 
your rank entitles you to be first in setting a good example!” 

Cunningham was just in time to have the orders published, which 
relieved all our generals of their commands. In a few days they 
quietly folded their tents and departed, carrying with them all the 
‘*pomp and circumstance of war,” the latter being principally empty 
demijohns. 

The soldiers first gathered at Harper’s Ferry were the flower of 
Virginia, and had fine company officers, but had never been properly 
formed into regiments and brigades. Jackson soon changed this 
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order of things, and out of apparent chaos formed a military camp 
where the strictest discipline and obedience to orders was main- 
tained. He called around him a personal staff which commanded 
the confidence of all, and which he retained throughout all his 
promotions, up to his death. These same troops, trained under his 
direct supervision, became the most famous brigade of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and, sixty days after his coming, were christened 
by the intrepid General Bee, upon the battle-field of Manassas, as 
‘* Jackson’s Stonewall Brigade.”’ 


ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 


CHAPTER II. 


An hour or perhaps more had passed since our cavalry corps had 
taken the road, when Captain Ross, passing over the temporary com- 
mand of the troop to his first lieutenant, George Brooks, a fine, 
stalwart specimen of manhood, fully alive to all the emergencies 
which might arise, turned off the main road which they were travel- 
ing southward, and taking a bridle-path, put his mettlesome horse 
into a sharp canter. In a few moments he had entirely disappeared 
from the view of his soldiery. A half hour’s hard riding across 
country brought him to the edge of a lovely lake, nestling amid the 
surrounding hills, like a beautiful child in the arms of its mother. 
The golden sand of its bottom was perfectly seen through the clear, 
translucent waters, while its surface, gently rippled with the passing 
breeze, gave it the appearance of an undulating mirror. Around its 
borders circled a wide beach, and in its glassy depths myriads of 
little fish could be seen, sporting in schools. They could be readily 
distinguished as the ‘‘red minnow” of the Florida lakes, a species 
like the goldfish, the only difference being in color, the minnow 
being of a light-red color, and regarded by sportsmen as the finest 
bait in the world for trout-fishing. 

A broad road lay along the margin of the lake leading due north. 
Into this road Captain Ross struck. Reining in his horse to a walk, 
he moved slowly onward, in the direction of a large dwelling-house 
which could be just seen in glimpses through the grove of oaks and 
orange-trees, amid which it was embowered some half mile distant, 
on the top of a slight hill just overlooking the lake. Slowly the 
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captain rode, casting his eyes eagerly forward in the direction of the 
house, as though he expected to meet some one. At the same time 
examining his watch, he muttered in an under tone, ‘‘ Too early, too 
early by half an hour.” When within a few hundred yards of the 
house, he brought his horse to halt, he dismounted and sat himself 
down upon a log lying by the roadside; he took an envelope from his 
coat-pocket and drawing therefrom a note proceeded to read its 
contents. 

The sun was shining warmly although it was now long past noon, 
but the spot he had selected for his resting-place was a piece of rising 
ground beneath the thick foliage of a mighty old live-oak, and the 
breeze blowing over the waters of the lake made the situation a delight- 
ful one. He had not remained long alone when he was aroused from 
a reverie into which he had fallen by the barking of a dog near by. 
Looking up, he saw two persons approaching, in Indian file, along a 
narrow trail which led from the edge of the lake to the spot where 
he sat. Instantly recognizing the one leading, he dropped the bridle 
of his horse which, up.to this time, had remained hanging loosely 
over his arm, and jumping to his feet hastened to meet her, for 
it was a lady, saying, ‘‘ How happy I am, Irene, that you have kept 
your appointment with me.” 

Irene De Boin, for it was she, accompanied by an aged negro- 
servant, before replying turned to her servant and said, ‘‘ Aunt Patty, 
walk up the road a piece, but not out of sight, and stay till I call 
you ;” then extending her hand to Captain Ross, she said, ‘‘I am 
glad, Willie, you are pleased, but I had great difficulty in getting 
away unnoticed. Papa has been very exacting this morning, and 
kept me employed on a number of little services which I thought 
would never end. He has been halfway angry with me too ever 
since I accepted the task of presenting your company with the flag, 
and while he has not positively forbidden me to speak with you, you 
know how bitterly he resented your attentions to me last winter, and 
he always talks disparagingly of you and your family. I honestly 
believe, Willie, that if he knew how much we thought of each other 
and how often we met, that something dreadful would happen.” 

‘*T am well aware, dear Irene, of your father’s animosity to my 
family, and know even more of its effects than you dream of; more 
than I have ever dared to tell you.” 

‘‘What is it, Willie; what has happened that you have never 
mentioned ?” 

‘* He has forbidden my visiting his house, Irene ; positively forbid- 
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den my entering his gates, and that is the reason of my not coming to 
Oak Grove openly as often as my heart prompts me. I would never 
have told you of it if we were not about to part for a long, long 
time, perhaps forever, for who can tell what the results of the 
impending war will be? There is something more behind all this 
than the mere difference of political opinion between your father and 
mine. But I have never mustered courage to ask father about it. 
Have you ever considered the subject, Irene ?” 

“*T have, Willie. I have thought of it till my poor little head 
would sometimes grow dizzy, but I can’t make it out. Papa was 
always, ever since uncle James died, bitter against Dr. Ross, and 
his enmity is extended to all the family, but do not let us waste the 
precious moments, Willie. You are about to leave me. You are 
going where wounds and death follow. O what would become of 
me if you should get killed? Every thing looks so glowing and happy 
now. But if any thing happens to you, God help me. What a 
wretched, miserable world this would be.” And the great tears 
welled up in her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 

‘Don’t look at it in that way, Irene. Nothing will happen to me. 
I am going where honors and distinction will be the rewards offered 
for vigilance and courage. When J return, love, I hope to make you 
the wife of a general. Cheer up; there’s nothing in the future save 
glory and honor. There, now, dry those lovely eyes. The lady-love 
of a soldier should never grow faint-hearted. And yet, Irene, I love 
you more for those tears, for they assure me of your affection. Come, 
come, pretty one, one fond embrace and I must be gone. When I 
return from the wars let us hope that every obstacle to our happiness 
will be cleared away, and O what a divine consummation that will be. 
You must write to me every chance you get. Be true to me, Irene; 
and now, fond one, good bye.” Throwing their arms around each 
other they took a long, loving embrace. 

It seemed like tearing their heart-strings to part, but yet it had 
to be. She remained rooted to the spot, the very picture of grief, 
till long after he had disappeared from her sorrowful vision, then 
turning sadly she wended her way slowly homeward; the world all 
darkness, the light of life having passed away with the lover from 
whom she had just parted. When and where should she see him 
again? What would happen before that time? Many now gay and 
happy, full of the warm blood of youtk and the breathing glow of 
health would, ere that time, be numbered with the dead. Who could 
tell what this war would bring forth; what proportions it would 
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assume; how long it would last, and where it would all end? The 
history she had studied at school had given an account of many wars 
and this account was always teeming with death, devastation, and 
destruction. How many pleasant homes, now brimful of pleasure 
and wealth, would be laid low, and the charred refuse only mark the 
spots once the abode of peace and plenty. Her mind was full of 
terrible pictures. They would come. She could not drive them 
away. Revengefully they pursued her all the way home. All that 
evening, even in her dreams, when worn out she at last fell asleep, 
pictures of misery and wretchedness, pictures of battlefields, and of 
the killed and wounded, came in troops, presented themselves in 
every form of ghastliness and horror, until at last day broke and she 
rose from her couch exhausted, to realize afresh the sorrows of the 
previous day’s parting. 

’T is ever thus all through life. The affections, like a tender vine, 
grow up and twine around some object which pleases, when lo, a 
blight destroys or the woodman’s axe cuts down the support which 
afforded it an opportunity of expanding and beautifying itself in the 
genial rays of the sun, and deprived of its support the vine sprawls 
in the dust, to be trodden under foot and crushed out of form or 
perhaps existence. 

Irene De Boin had, up to this time, led a happy life. ‘The idol 
of a fond father and doting mother, she had met no reverses and but 
few checks to pleasure in hitherto unclouded girlhood. She was an 
only child, and had grown up into a beautiful woman, surrounded by 
every luxury that wealth could supply. She had never had a want 
which remained unsatisfied, and had been used to have her own way 
untrammeled. She had but to express a wish and it was gratified. 
Old Colonel Richard De Boin, her father, had been a Virginia planter. 
A Virginia gentleman of the old school, tall and stately in build, he 
was equally tall and stately in his manners, but notwithstanding his 
constant suavity of deportment, he was a man of stern disposition 
and of quick and unyielding prejudices. A good hater, he rarely 
‘‘let up” on a person who had once acquired his enmity. Possessed 
of immense wealth, he had bought land in Florida, on Weir’s Lake, 
and had improved it into one of the loveliest homes in the lovely 
land of palms. Here he had resided with his wife and daughter, 
following quietly a farmer’s life, and taking but little interest in the 
conduct of public affairs. Every summer he would travel abroad 
with his family, spending his time either at northern watering-places 
or in European excursions. The return of fall would find him again 
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established at Oak Grove, the name of his plantation, surrounded 
by visitors from the North, and occasionally some from beyond the 
seas. 

With his immediate neighbors he had little or no intercourse, and 
the connection between Oak Grove and the surrounding country was 
of a very limited nature. 

When he first moved to Florida he had made the acquaintance 
of Dr. James Ross, the father of our young captain, and for a year 
or two the families had been very friendly and intimate, frequently 
spending visits of weeks in length at each other’s houses. But sud- 
denly this intimacy ceased; they no longer spoke to each other when 
they met. No one knew or could tell the cause of it, though there 
were many rumors afloat, not a soul outside of the immediate actors 
could give the true reason. The name of Ross was tabooed in the 
house of De Boin, and so total was this exclusion that their most 
intimate friend could not have told, after a winter’s residence in the 
family, that the De Boins had ever known the Rosses. 

Colonel De Boin’s familiar intercourse with the North and the 
earlier training of his mind had imbued him with a great friendship 
for his northern brethren, and an intense love of the Union, and had 
he been a man who loved politics, or took part in the political affairs 
of his State, his whole weight and influence would have been thrown 
in favor of peace, and against the war, but not having before that 
time shown any interest whatever in public business, and being 
naturally reserved in his disposition, he contented himself with being 
in opinion a firm Union man, without seeking to put his views into 
marked conflict with those of his neighbors. ‘The rest of his family, 
however, were heart and soul with the prevailing sentiment. These 
facts served therefore as a sort of screen to the views of the colonel, 
and few outside of his immediate family were aware of his being an 
uncompromising advocate of the Union, hence he had not fallen into 
the class of the suspected, and his life at Oak Grove continued in the 
same undisturbed flow it had always assumed. 

This was the condition of things at the time Irene returned home 
from a northern boarding-school, where she had spent the last two 
years previous to the opening of our story completing her education. 
She and Willie Ross had been playmates in the good old times when 
there had been no misunderstanding between the families, and had 
treasured for each other the warmest feelings of affection. Nor had 
their separation for several years lessened or destroyed these feel- 
ings, as was abundantly: shown the past winter, when during Willie’s 
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vacation visit he had met her at the house of Mrs. McIntosh in 
Ocala, where and when they renewed their friendship and ended 
before the day was over by falling violently in love with each other. 
This was followed by Willie’s going to Oak Grove, where his recep- 
tion was (outside of Irene) none of the warmest. And he had not 
paid many visits before the colonel gave him to understand that his 
presence was unwelcome and ending by flatly forbidding his visits. 
The sequel we have seen was, that unable to meet at her own home 
the lovers were driven to devise other means of communicating, and 
they often met by chance, as it were, at Mrs. McIntosh’s and at 
n other places in the village, and oftener still beneath the old live-oak 
e under whose shade we witnessed their parting. 

e 


To return to Captain Ross. After leaving Irene his thoughts 

were none of the brightest, for though he had held himself up boldly 

t and put on in her presence an air of soldierly gayety, it had only 
e been accomplished with strenuous effort. This parting and her tears 
had produced a depression of spirits far more serious than any previ- 

e ous parting he had so far experienced in his young life. He had 
p often separated from friends and relatives, but the heaviness of heart 
d accompanying such acts had been momentary and but a feather’s 
$ weight compared to this. He had often parted from his mother, 
n whom he idolized, when leaving home for college, and had even on 


t that morning bade her, his father, sister, and brothers a good-bye, 
g but without any of the fears, the forebodings, the desperate feelings 
g of loneliness and sorrow which now came thronging unbidden to his 
O mind, making the future a forbidding and fearful horizon with not a 
- fleck of sunshine to lighten the way. Irene’s words and tears had 
e produced a new and strange feeling of mistrust and fear, where but 
, the moment before hope and glory had laughed and played and 
n buoyed up his imagination with the splendors of things to come. 
) He couldn’t account for it. He endeavored to overcome, to drive 
e away these thoughts, these feelings which had thus in a minute’s 


time made a changed man of him. He had not up to this parting 
known how fully, how completely he loved the beautiful girl he had 
left under the old live-oak. It seemed to him then that all was lost, 
1 that nothing remained; even the color of the trees had assumed a 
n different hue, and the sunshine before so bright had suddenly grown 
d dark. By a desperate effort he turned his thoughts into another chan- 
d nel and putting spurs to his horse he attempted by fast riding to drown 
- in the exhilaration of rapid motion the gloomy sentiments which 
s possessed his soul, and he succeeded. Strong will and persistent 
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endeavor will in the end conquer in all conflicts. By the time he 
had reached the main road traveled by his troop he had somewhat 
regained his equanimity, and was in a better condition to enjoy the 
beauties of the country through which he was riding and the pleasant 
temperature of the atmosphere produced by the approach of evening. 
He had ridden about twenty miles through a fine scope of hill 
country, covered with vast forests of pine stretching to the right and 
left of the road as far as the eye could reach, entirely devoid of the 
undergrowth which in the older and more thickly settled States so 
mars the beauty of the landscape, when he came to what in Florida 
is called the ‘‘ flat woods,” and he passed the line separating Marion 
from Sumpter County. The ‘‘flat woods” are a level expanse of 
land—level as a floor, with not a ridge or hill to break the dull monot- 
ony of its flatness. Somewhat in this respect like a prairie, but 
unlike a prairie it is covered by trees; mostly the yellow or short- 
leaved pine, while under the pines growing to a height of probably 
three feet is a thick under mass of what is named in common par- 
lance ‘‘saw palmetto,” to distinguish it from the tree palmetto, 
which is called by the inhabitants cabbage palmetto, because of the 
succulent head or heart of the tree forming its top, and which can 
be cooked and eaten, greatly resembling ordinary cabbage in its 
taste. Here and there on either side might be seen swamps filled 
with cypress trees and the tall cabbage palmetto, splendid places for 
Indian fighting or ‘‘bushwhacking,” but at this time too far away 
from the Indian territory to create any apprehension. He had not 
ridden many miles through the ‘ flat woods” before he came up with 
the baggage-wagons of his troop, five in number, containing camp- 
equipage and forage for both the men and horses. A few miles 
further and he overtook his command just as the sun was disappear- 
ing in the western horizon and just as the command had been given 
to halt for the night. A delightful spot had been chosen for the 
camp about a hundred yards from the roadside and near a large 
spring of good water. Ina few moments the men had dismounted, 
unsaddled their horses, selected their ground, and the wagons having 
arrived the tents were pitched, fires kindled, and a lively scene of 
preparation for supper was the result. The majority of the men had 
often before ‘‘camped out” while hunting and fishing, hence had 
little difficulty in adapting themselves readily to the situation. Soon 
the horses were fed, the rations issued, and the rude suppers of the 
soldiers having been cooked they might be seen gathered about in 
groups eating, talking, laughing, and making merry generally. 
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To Captain Ross it was almost entirely a new experience; but 
while new it seemed a delightful and romantic one to him, as seated 
on a camp-stool some distance from his tent he gazed upon the scene, 
which but for the light of the pine knots which flashed in all direc- 
tions would have been completely hidden by the shadows of night. 
As it was the brilliant torches brought into bold relief the wagons 
and horses and men grouped over the ground in all possible positions, 
while the white tents and tall trees scattered here and there formed a 
picture like those of gipsy camps such as he had read of in the old 
romances, and which had often in old times excited his yearnings 
and aroused his ambition to lead the wild and adventurous life of the 
hunter. It excited in him a new sense of enjoyment; it aroused a 
thrill of pleasure of a kind he had never felt before, and which only 
those feel who are lovers of nature in its wild aspects, and who pos- 
sess an imagination to supply the details to the weird-like outlines 
which such a scene furnishes. The sight was just such an one as 
was needed to weaken and replace the vivid ideas of regret, anxiety, 
and sorrow occasioned by his parting of the morning. The camp 
was instinct with life, jokes, and laughter, which could be heard on 
all sides, while the champing of the horses, an occasional whinny, 
the hoarse notes of a neighboring owl, and the soft, sweet cadences 
of the whippoorwill dying away in the distance lent a touch of mys- 
terious melody to the noises of the camp and filled his mind with 
ideal fancies—such fancies as only youth rich with health-can give to 
take away the roughnesses of life, to smoothe its asperities, and make 
glad the hopes of the future. 

With the daylight all was astir, the teams hitched, the horses 
saddled, the hasty breakfast swallowed, and ere the sun began to 
show his face in the east the troop was again on the road. They 
traveled steadily all that day, passing by old Fort Dade, where the 
bloody massacre of a company of United States infantry by the Indi- 
ans took place during the war of 43. The marks of the bullets on 
the pine trees where the battle occurred could be still seen, and 
mounds of earth were pointed out by an old man who lived close by 
as the graves of the murdered soldiers. 

Crossing the Withlacoochie River the company again halted for 
the night. Again, the next day they moved on—on through the 
same interminable flat woods. The end of that day’s march brought 
them to Tampa. Here they found a pleasant little town with hand- 
some barracks, which had formerly been occupied by United States 
soldiers ; and very cosy and comfortable were these same barracks 
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after the brisk three days’ travel through the wilds of Sumpter and 
Hillsboro counties. Here was good rest and refreshment, and here 
for several days the boys enjoyed themselves hugely, being sumptu- 
ously entertained by the citizens and made happy by the many pretty 
girls who with their bright eyes and arch ways captivated many a 
hitherto contented bachelor. 


CHAPTER III. 


But this pleasureable condition of things could not last. News 
came that the Indians were astir. A scout all dusty and travel- 
stained brought word that a band of them under Black Abram (a 
negro chief among the Seminoles) had penetrated Polk County 
about the head waters of the Kissimee River, and had devastated 
that entire section, killing the inhabitants, burning their houses, and 
driving off their stock. Orders were received by Captain Ross to 
get his command ready for immediate action. Three days’ rations 
were cooked at once, the wagons loaded with forage, the guns 
cleaned, the cartridge-boxes filled, and in six hours the company was 
in the saddle and on the road leading from Tampa to the Pease Creek 
Country, striking directly for old Fort Kissimee—an ancient station 
on the banks of the Kissimee River—where it was intended to estab- 
lish a depot of supplies and make that point the base of operations 
against the Indians. ‘The first day’s travel brought them to Pease 
Creek, crossing which they passed through one of the prettiest pieces 
of country the eye ever beheld—a wide range of Savannah-land, 
covered with the finest grass for cattle to be found, interspersed here 
and there with little hammocks of oaks and palmettoes, like islands 
dotting the sea. As the company rode along the old military way ~ 
leading to Fort Arbuncle they could see droves of deer feeding or 
galloping off down the beautiful vistas which opened up between 
the green islands on every hand. Leaving this lovely landscape they 
came to an immense forest of dead pine trees, and through this forest 
utterly devoid of life they after another hard day’s march came to 
the Kissimee Prairie, which extends up and down the river of that 
name for upward of a hundred miles, varying in width from five to 
twenty miles. It looked like a great sea. As far as the eye could 
reach nothing could be seen toward the south except the open 
level land, bounded only by the blue sky above it. Toward the east 
it was dotted by the cabbage palmetto islands, and in the distance a 
long line of green foliage rising above the horizon and passing south- 
ward in tortuous windings like a huge green serpent, marked the 
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route of the Kissimee River, which rising in the Tohokelaga Lake 
flowed South through this big prairie for over a hundred miles and 
emptied into the Okechobee Lake. In the old Indian war a line of 
forts had been established by the United States Government running 
southeast, beginning at Tampa and ending at Fort Dallas on the 
Atlantic Coast. These forts had long since been abandoned, and 
nothing now remained but the names they had once borne. The 
sun was about an hour high when the troop reached the old site of 
Fort Kissimee, and selecting a fine grove of live-oaks on the bank 
of the river, here about one hundred and fifty yards wide, they 
halted, and soon the hum and bustle of the soldiers showed them 
busy in pitching their tents and getting ready for the evening meal. 

Dismounting, Captain Ross threw the reins of his horse to his 
negro servant Wash, and leaving Lieutenant Brooks to superintend 
the camp, he took Tom Hernest with him, and picked his way 
through the bushes up the river, with a view of reconnoitering the 
surrounding country. The piece of woods selected for the camp 
was not of great extent. It contained about a hundred acres. On 
the side where the troop had halted it was bounded by the open 
prairie and the river, and across the river the prairie still extended 
as far as the vision. On the north side the prairie went but a short 
distance before it was broken by a similar piece of woods, skirting 
the banks of the stream for nearly a mile, and terminating in a dense 
cypress swamp. Captain Ross and Hernest had gone but half 
through the hammock when they thought they heard the bushes 
ahead of them rustle as though shaken by some large animal. They 
paused and listened closely for a repetition of the sound, but heard 
nothing more. They resumed their onward course, but with more 
cautious tread, and just as they reached the outer edge of the thicket, 
looking across the open space separating the hammock they were 
in from the next one to the north, they saw or thought they saw 
the form of an Indian gliding into the bushes beyond. Not wishing 
to give a false alarm, they crossed the open glade and went directly 
to the spot where the object they had seen disappeared. Here they 
closely examined the ground and inclosing verdure and verified 
the correctness of their sight. They found two sets of moccasin 
tracks, one with the toes turned in and the other broad and flat, 
showing that two of their enemies were in the neighborhood. Con- 
ceiving that two white men were a match for two indians, they 
immediately set off in chase without calling in assistance, and here 
the practice of Tom Hernest as a hunter was brought into play and 
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enabled them to follow the tracks with considerable ease and rapidity. 
But rapidly as they followed, the pursued moved much more so. 

They had gone not more than half a mile when they stumbled 
into an open space in the woods, where to their surprise they found 
a small palmetto hut, before which a little fire was burning. The 
looks of the place showing that it had been but a moment or two 
abandoned. Even while looking at it, the sudden report of a rifle 
startled their ears and the whiz of a bullet past them showed the 
proximity of foes and the danger of being exposed in the open space. 
Both immediately jumped behind trees and peered forward in all 
directions to discover their enemy, but the shot was not repeated, 
and not knowing what accessions of force the two persons they had 
been pursuing had received, they cautiously returned to camp. 

A scouting party was at once organized, and under the leader- 
ship of Captain Ross they made as complete and thorough a survey 
of the surrounding country as they could while the daylight lasted 
but nothing further was to be seen or heard of their late enemies. 
They had probably disappeared in the big swamp to the north of 
the camp. 

A little wearied by the fatigue and excitement, the party returned, 
and by ten o’clock the camp was asleep as quiet as death. Except 
the sentinels posted here and there at some distance from the tents, 
nothing of life could be seen. Occasionally the howling of wolves 
could be heard in the distance and other sounds of night—the hooting 
of an owl, the splash of the water, as some fish in the river would 
leap from the surface, which would be answered by the camp-dogs 
barking in chorus. ‘Toward morning the dogs, of which there were 
some seven or eight in camp, began to bark excitedly and vocifer- 
ously. So much so as to waken the light sleepers, but nothing could 
be seen or heard to occasion their excitement. The sentinels became 
more watchful, but as the dogs showed no disposition to go to any of 
the limits of the camp, but sat upon their haunches under a great live- 
oak in its middle, barking up intoits dim shadows, the boys conclud- 
ed they had been aroused by the howling of the wolves which toward 
morning had become furious, and little further attention was paid to 
them. But day began to dawn and with the dawning of the day the 
barking of the dogs became more fierce, and their actions showed 
that they were barking at something in the tree. 

Nothing, however, could at first be seen, but by and by as the 
light grew stronger, the keen eyes of Tom Hernest perceived the 
form of something coiled upon one of the largest boughs, close to the 
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main body of the tree, as though trying to screen itself from observa- 
tion. Tom Hernest got his gun ready; so did several others, but be- 
fore they could draw trigger a full-grown Indian developed himself 
and motioned them not to shoot. With the activity of asquirrel he 
dropped from branch to branch until he alighted upon the ground. 
A wild thought of liberty flashed through his brain, he cast a lightning 
glance around and saw the Rangers closing in upon him from all 
directions. One wild halloo, and bracing himself for the struggle, he 
dashed madly toward the hammock and in the direction of the largest 
group of rangers, standing between him and freedom calculating 
nicely that those behind could not shoot for fear of hitting their 
friends. When within a few paces of the group, who awaited him 
eagerly, fully expecting to catch him without trouble, he made a short 
turn to the right and redoubling his speed made almost superhuman 

x ete to evade the hands stretched out to seize him. But the 
tong’ zegs of Tom Hernest were too many for him, for as he passed, 
Tom who was nearest, put out his right foot and dexterously tripped 
the Indian, who rolled his full length upon the ground, and before he 
could recover a dozen men were upon him. His arms were im- 
mediately pinioned and with one accord, he was taken to the cap- 
tain’s tent and his arms loosened, but otherwise strictly guarded. The 
excitement had roused Captain Ross. He had just completed his toilet 
and made his appearance outdoors, when he was confronted by the 
spectacle of thisgrim Indian. And he wasa sight to surprise any one. 
Tall, over six feet, sinewy, his muscles like great cords, he stood be- 
fore Captain Ross dogged, sullen, and unclothed, except in his war- 
paint and a buckskin closet around his loins. 

‘‘Who are you, and where did youcome from ?” asked the captain. 

A frowning and revengeful scowl was all the reply vouchsafed. 

‘¢ What shall we do with him ?” said Dolly Golding, a corporal of 
the Rangers. ‘‘ He’s wane himself in trying to get away, and aint 
got breath to talk now.’ 

‘*Speak up, said Tom Hernest, What are you doing 
here, and what’s your name ?” 

The Indian looked at Tom, and recognizing him as the one to whom 
he owed his capture, deigned to speak. In broken English he replied, 

‘Indian great chief, he Howling Wolf. Mighty man; this he 
country,” extending his arms in the direction of the vast prairie on all 
sides. ‘Indian at home, just come back from white man’s country. 
See,” said he, jerking something from the belt around his waist, and 
holding it out at arm’s length. 
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enabled them to follow the tracks with considerable ease and rapidity. 
But rapidly as they followed, the pursued moved much more so. 
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ously. So much so as to waken the light sleepers, but nothing could 
be seen or heard to occasion their excitement. The sentinels became 
more watchful, but as the dogs showed no disposition to go to any of 
the limits of the camp, but sat upon their haunches under a great live- 
oak in its middle, barking up intoits dim shadows, the boys conclud- 
ed they had been aroused by the howling of the wolves which toward 
morning had become furious, and little further attention was paid to 
them. But day began to dawn and with the dawning of the day the 
barking of the dogs became more fierce, and their actions showed 
that they were barking at something in the tree. 

Nothing, however, could at first be seen, but by and by as the 
light grew stronger, the keen eyes of Tom Hernest perceived the 
form of something coiled upon one of the largest boughs, close to the 
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main body of the tree, as though trying to screen itself from observa- 
tion. Tom Hernest got his gun ready; so did several others, but be- 
fore they could draw trigger a full-grown Indian developed himself 
and motioned them not to shoot. With the activity of asquirrel he 
\ dropped from branch to branch until he alighted upon the ground. 
A wild thought of liberty flashed through his brain, he cast a lightning 
glance around and saw the Rangers closing in upon him from all 
directions. One wild halloo, and bracing himself for the struggle, he 
dashed madly toward the hammock and in the direction of the largest 
group of rangers, standing between him and freedom calculating 
nicely that those behind could not shoot for fear of hitting their 
friends. When within a few paces of the group, who awaited him 
eagerly, fully expecting to catch him without trouble, he made a short 
turn to the right and redoubling his speed made almost superhuman 
exertions to evade the hands stretched out to seize him. But the 
| long legs of Tom Hernest were too many for him, for as he passed, 

Tom who was nearest, put out his right foot and dexterously tripped 
the Indian, who rolled his full length upon the ground, and before he 
could recover a dozen men were upon him. His arms were im- 
mediately pinioned and with one accord, he was taken to the cap- 
tain’s tent and his arms loosened, but otherwise strictly guarded. The 
: excitement had roused Captain Ross. He had just completed his toilet 
and made his appearance outdoors, when he was confronted by the 
! spectacle of thisgrim Indian. And he wasa sight to surprise any one. 


Tall, over six feet, sinewy, his muscles like great cords, he stood be- 
; fore Captain Ross dogged, sullen, and unclothed, except in his war- 


paint and a buckskin closet around his loins. 

‘‘Who are you, and where did youcome from ?” asked the captain. 
A frowning and revengeful scowl was all the reply vouchsafed. 
: ‘¢ What shall we do with him ?” said Dolly Golding, a corporal of 
f the Rangers. ‘‘ He’s wasted himself in trying to get away, and aint 
got breath to talk now.” 

‘Speak up, Indian,” said Tom Hernest, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here, and what’s your name ?” 

The Indian looked at Tom, and recognizing him as the one to whom 
he owed his capture, deigned to speak. In broken English he replied, 

‘‘Indian great chief, he Howling Wolf. Mighty man; this he 
country,” extending his arms in the direction of the vast prairie on all 
sides. ‘Indian at home, just come back from white man’s country. 
See,” said he, jerking something from the belt around his waist, and 
holding it out at arm’s length. 
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What was the surprise and horror of the boys to see dangling from 
the outstretched hand of the terrible wretch the scaip-lock of some un- 
fortunate white person who had perished beneath his savage tomahawk? 

The impulse of the instant was to kill him where he stood, but 
the commanding voice of the captain restrained the momentary 
vengeance of his troop. The Indian saw the effect of his display, 
and Indian-like, could not suppress the triumph he felt. The feel- 
ing loosened his tongue, and the company soon learned that he was 
one of a war-party under the leadership of Black Abram, who had 
just returned from a successful expedition of murder and pillage in 
Polk County, and they were now on their way to rejoin the main 
body of their warriors, who were to the south, among the Istopago 
Lakes, under the leadership of the renowned Billy Bowlegs himself, 
That soon they would come like the sands of the sea shore, a great 
army, and like a tempest sweep the whites from the face of the earth. 
He said that he had been surprised by Captain Ross’s company. 
They had come upon him so suddenly that he had barely time to 
secrete himself in the tree where he was found; that he would have 
escaped during the night but for the watchfulness of the dogs. 

Both Captain Ross and Tom Hernest plied him with questions in 
the effort to obtain exact information as to the locality of Abram 
and his party, but on this point his lips were sealed, or if opened, 
opened to deceive, for he did try to produce the impression that they 
had passed to the south, and were now beyond the reach of the 
Rangers. But Captain Ross, active and alert, and full of his remem- 
brances of the preceding night, had issued orders on the evening 
before for a squadron of the rangers to be ready for action, and as 
soon as he was satisfied that nothing further was to be gotten out of 
Howling Wolf, he directed the horses saddled and every thing ready 
for an immediate mount. Snatching a hasty morsel, the bugle-call 
was sounded, and ere the sun rose the captain, at the head of thirty 
Rangers, was riding in the direction of the place where on the last 
evening he and Tom Hernest had abandoned the trail when shot at, 
leaving directions for another squadron of the same number to take 
a westerly course across the prairie, to intercept the Indians whom 
he supposed to be still in the swamp to the north. This latter 
squadron to be under the command of his second lieutenant, John 
Weeks, and the two parties were to effect a junction about the 
crossing of the Istopaga Creek, where the old military trail to Fort 
Bassinger crossed, unless prevented by unforseen accident. 


{To BE ConTINvUED.] 
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GENERAL STEWART’S REPORT. 


Below will be found the supplemental report of Lieutenant- 
General A. P. Stewart, dated April 3, 1865, giving a detailed account 
of the operations of his corps on the 29th of November, 1864, at 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. It has never before, we believe, been given 
to the public; and it is of the highest importance in obtaining a 
truthful statement of the events at Spring Hill on that day. It is 
the missing link in the chain. It sets at rest the question as to 
the position of Stewart’s Corps on the afternoon of the 29th of 
November, and the time of its arrival on the field, in front of 
Spring Hill, where Cheatham and his troops had engaged Stanley’s 
troops. It proves conclusively that Stewart did not reach the 
ground on which Cheatham’s command was operating until after 
dark; and that this corps and General Edward Johnson’s division 
were at Rutherford’s Creek when Cheatham developed the Federal 
line in front of Spring Hill, and did not come upon the field of 
action in daylight, and were not ordered to the assistance of 
Cheatham on that field—[Ep. Bivovac. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, NEAR SMITHFIELD Depot, N.C., 
April 3, 1865. 
GENERAL S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector-General, Richmond, Va. : 

Sir—In my report of the operations of my corps during the cam- 
paign made by General Hood into Tennessee, I omitted the details 
of what transpired near Spring Hill during the afternoon and night 
of the 29th of November, 1864. I respectfully submit the following 
statement, and ask that it be filed as a part of my report: 

On the morning of November 29th General Hood moved with 
Cheatham’s corps and mine, and Johnson’s division of Lee’s corps, 
the latter reporting to me, Cheatham’s corps in advance. We made 
a forced march to get in rear of the enemy. In the course of the 
afternoon, about three or four o’clock, I reached Rutherford’s Creek 
as Cheatham’s rear division was crossing. I received orders to halt 
and form on the south side of the creek, my right to rest on or near 
the creek, so as to move down the creek if necessary. Subsequently 
I received an order to send a division across the creek, and finally, 
between sunset and dark, an order was received to cross the creek, 
leaving a division on the south side. Johnson’s division being in 
rear, was designated to remain. Riding in advance of the column, 
about dusk I found General Hood some half mile from the creek and 
about as far west of the road on which we were marching and which 
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led to Spring Hill. The commanding general gave me a young man 
of the neighborhood as a guide, and told me to move on and place 
my right across the pike beyond Spring Hill, ‘‘ Your left,” he added, 
‘‘extending down this way.” This would have placed my line in 
rear of Cheatham’s, except that my right would have extended 
beyond his. The guide informed me that at a certain point the 
road made a sudden turn to the left going into Spring Hill; that 
from this bend there used to be a road leading across to the pike, 
meeting it at the toll-gate, some mile and a half beyond Spring Hill, 
toward Franklin. I told him if he could find it, that was the right 
road. Arriving at the bend of the road we passed through a large 
gateway, taking what appeared, in the darkness, to be an indistinct 
path. Within a short distance I found General Forrest’s headquar- 
ters, and stopped to ascertain the position of his pickets covering 
Cheatham’s right, and of the enemy. He informed me that his 
scouts reported the enemy leaving the direct pike, leading from 
Spring Hill to Franklin and Nashville, and taking the one down 
Carter’s Creek. While in conversation with him I was informed 
that a staff-officer from General Hood had come up and halted the 
column. It turned out to be a staff engineer-officer of General 
Cheatham’s, who informed me that General Hood had sent him 
to place me in position. It striking me as strange the commanding 
general should send an officer not of his own staff on this errand, 
or indeed any one, as he had given directions to me in person, I 
inquired of the officer if he had seen General Hood since Ihad. He 
replied that he had just come from General Hood, and that the reason 
why he was sent was that I was to go into position on General Brown’s 
right—the right of Cheatham’s corps—and he and General Brown 
had been over the ground by daylight. Thinking it possible the com- 
manding general had changed his mind as to what he wished me to 
do, I concluded it was proper to be governed by the directions of 
this staff-officer, and therefore returned to the road and moved on 
toward Spring Hill. Arriving near the line of Brown’s division, 
General Brown explained his position, which was oblique to the pike, 
his right being farther from it than his left. It was evident that if 
my command were marched up and formed on his right, it being now 
a late hour, it would require all night to accomplish it, and the line, 
instead of extending across the pike, would bear away fromit. Feel- 
ing satisfied there was a mistake, I directed the troops to be biv- 
ouacked while I rode back to find the commanding general, to 
explain my situation and get further instructions. On arriving at 
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his quarters I inquired of him if he had sent this officer of General 
Cheatham’s staff to place me in position? He replied that he had. 
I next inquired if he had changed his mind as to what he wished me 
to do? He replied that he had not, ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘the fact is, 
General Cheatham has been here and represented that there ought to 
be somebody on Brown’s right.” I explained to him that in the 
uncertainty I was in, I had directed the troops—who had been march- 
ing rapidly since daylight, and it was now eleven p.M.—to be placed 
in bivouac, and had come to report. He remarked, in substance, 
that it was not material; to let the men rest, and directed me to move 
before daylight in the morning, taking the advance toward Franklin. 
Subsequently General Hood made to me this statement, ‘‘I wish you 
and your people to understand that I attach no blame to you for the 
failure at Spring Hill; on the contrary 7 know if I had had you there 
the attack would have been made.” 
Very respectfully, General, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALEX. P. STEWART, Lieut. Gen. 


My Dear General: Before leaving for Texas I desire to say that I 
am sorry to know that some of your friends thought that I intended 
some slight reflection on your conduct at Spring Hill. You did all 
that I could say or claim that I would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances myself. The great opportunity passed with daylight. 
Since I have been informed that your friends felt that my report led 
to uncertainty as to yourself and troops, I regret that I did not make 
myself more clear in my report by going more into detail about the 
staff officer of General Cheatham. I only regret, General, that I did 
not have you with your corps in front on that day. I feel and have 
felt that Tennessee to day would have been in our possession. 

Your friend, J. B. Hoop. 

CHESTER, S. C., Afr/ 9, 1865. 


One of the four silver half dollars coined by the Confederate 
States Government is in the possession of a gentleman living in 
Cartersville, Georgia. He has been offered on several occasions the 
comfortable sum of $500 by numismatic collectors for the coin. 
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THE REBEL AND THE GOBBLER. 


Now mind you, Si. Winchester was no thief, 
But only full of fe as man could be; 

And though it sometimes brought poor Si. to grief, 
Yet from his ¢rzcky ways he could not flee. 

His comrades feared his pranks, yet vowed that he 
Kept all the squad alive with mirth and song ; 

Their darkest gloom, like frightened birds would flee 
Fast to the forest, as they rode along. 


Sometimes when stationed on the picket-line, 
Fat shoats fell victims to the watchful Si.; 

He hazled, and porker gave no countersign ; 
Then must he be an enemy or spy. 

What could he less? His orders he obeyed, 
And right or wrong, a soldier must obey ; 
And soon the savory fumes the fact betrayed— 

Cremation was the order of the day. 


One evening, travel-stained and worn and cold, 
Si.’s squad encamped a few rods from a house ; 
The lady of the manor, ‘‘ middling old,” 
And fat and good, dressed in a simple blouse, 
With apron checked—a country matron, mild, 
Had met them at the well, and kindly bade 
Them fill their canteens, and on each she smiled 
A blessed welcome, yea to aught she had. 


Now madam hada gobbler. All who know 

The South have seen these cross, ill-natured things— 
So massive he—no despicable foe, 

With dagger spurs, and battering-rams his wings, 
No stranger dared invade this bird’s domain 

Without a dread encounter, sudden, strong ; 
And dress despoiled, and limbs arack with pain, 

Were trvths which told where victories belong. 


These boys in gray ne’er fled from man, I ween, 

Yet haste they from this bird of dreadful wing ; 
Many, in flight, not stopping for canteen, 

While comrades’ laughter made the welkin ring. 
Now Si. was musing: ‘* To be conquered thus, 

Our boys in gray, by this vile dunghill fowl! 
That gobbler’s arms shall soon succumb to us; 

He'll swing in gveaseful dance ere hoots the owl!” 
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Chivalric thoughts his soldier-brain adorning, 
He sought, deep in his knapsack, a trout-line, 
Humming, the while, ‘I'll go, all danger scorning, 
And victory, and onor shall be mine!” 
A grain of corn, secure upon the hook, 
The troubadour sails gaily to the fight ; 
The mild, sweet lady, there with friendly look, 
Still stands to guard them from the turkey’s might. 


Si. casts his line unseen, while grain and hook 
Were swallowed by the turkey in sheer spite; 
Si. started fast, feigning one frightened look, 
And pleading, ‘‘Marm, O don’t, Don’T let him bite!” 
Flies to the camp this wiley plague away, 
While gobbler, fast to line, strides madly after ; 
The matron hides her smiles as best she may, _[laughter. 
While comrades ‘‘ wake the snakes” with shouts and 


The clash of warlike arms no more is heard, 
And peace would fain forget the deadly fight ; 

Yet still I Aear that matron, ‘‘ Don’t be skeer’d, 
Come back and git the water—he won't bite!” 


THE THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF VIRGINIA CAVALRY IN 
GEN. J. E. B. STUART’S RAID INTO PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to give in detail the part taken 
by the Thirteenth Virginia Cavalry in this memorable raid, nor to 
put on record acts of individual bravery, but simply to give from 
memory a very brief account of their march from Virginia into 
Pennsylvania in the spring of 1863, as a part of the advance force 
of General Lee’s army. : 

Participating in nearly every battle fought by the army of North- 
ern Virginia from 1863 to the fatal roth of April, 1865, it would 
not be within the compass of a sketch of this character to tell of the 
gallant deeds of her men on many hard contested fields. Her 
tattered flag and shattered staff tell in language silent but eloquent 
that her colors floated not over peaceful fields, but were borne aloft 
’midst storms of shot and shell. 

The graves of her men from Petersburg to the Potomac, and 
from Richmond to Appomattox Court-house evidence her devotion, 
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and the maimed as they hobble upon their crutches, are living monu- 
ments to her intrepidity. 

Late in the spring of 1863 the cavalry of General Lee’s army 
was put in motion as the advance of the main army which was now 
ready to cross the Potomac River and march into Pennsylvania. 
Our march was directed to the Potomac between Harper’s Ferry 
and Washington city. It soon became apparent that we would not 
have an undisturbed advance. The enemy was in our front, and 
as General W. H. F. Lee’s brigade, to which the Thirteenth Virginia 
Cavalry was attached, reached the town of Middleburg in Loudon 
County, we came upon their pickets. 

Passing through the town, we camped for the night about three 
or four miles from Middleburg, on the road leading to Upperville, 
about eight miles distant, in Fauquier County. The night was passed 
in quiet, but early the next morning the enemy was seen advancing 
in heavy force, both mounted and dismounted, and we soon per- 
ceived that there was a very formidable opposition to our further 
progress. 

Very early in the morning, the Thirteenth Regiment was moved 
forward to a skirt of woods about a mile from Middleburg. We had 
dismounted and were resting under the brow of a hill, not expecting 
an immediate engagement, when a courier rode rapidly up and 
delivered orders to Colonel Chambliss to march his regiment im- 
mediately to the front. The bugle sounded, and in an instant every 
man was in his saddle, and quickly forming into line were ready 
for any emergency. Soon the command ‘‘ Forward!” rang out clear 
upon the fresh morning air, and almost before we had time to take in 
the situation, the regiment was precipitated into a fierce contest. 
Our men were rapidly cut down by the fire of the enemy’s batteries 
from the hills, and of their dismounted men from behind the stone 
fences that skirted the road. Time and again the charge was re- 
newed until it became evident that we were engaging largely superior 
forces, when wé were commanded to fall back to our original posi- 
tion, having suffered considerably in both killed and wounded. In 
such engagements as this, martial strains lose much of their fascina- 
tion, accompanied as they are by the whistle of bullets and shriek 
of shells. 

The enemy continued to advance in heavy force. We fell back 
to the town of Upperville, closely pressed, where we had another 
battle. The magnificent picture this engagement presented can not 
easily be forgotten—beautiful even in its destructiveness. Column 
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after column deploying in fearful rapidity from one part of the field 
to another; now opposing forces rush against each other in hand-to- 
hand engagement, and in the wildness of the tumult, friend and foe 
go down together beneath their horses’ heels. We continued to fall 
back until we reached Paris Gap, a pass in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. There we met General Longstreet’s division. As we saw 
the camp-fires of that grand old division blazing on the mountain 
side, we felt that now, as our forces were more nearly equal, the 
victory would be ours. 

The enemy, however, was not willing to risk another engage- 
ment, but during the night withdrew from our front. We at once 
resumed our march to the Potomac River, which we crossed about 
thirty miles above Washington city, camping for the night on the 
Maryland side. ‘The spectacle was an impressive one as we forded 
the river. The moon was shining beautifully, and a solemn silence 
seem to pervade the troops, unbroken save by the plash of the horses’ 
feet in the water as we passed from Virginia’s soil. 

Very early the next morning we resumed our march in the 
direction of Washington city. About eleven o’clock we reached 
the town of Rockville, about twelve miles from’ Washington, where 
we met a large supply-train of wagons going into the country for 
provisions. Our column deployed on each side of the road, and 
galloping forward soon had the entire train in our possession. ‘The 
question now was, how to get the wagons off before troops could 
be sent from Washington to intercept us. Each train was taken 
charge of by some soldier, and was driven rapidly to the rear. 

In the surprise and confusion created by our appearance, many 
of the drivers deserted their wagons, while others attempted to turn 
them around for flight. The road was thus blockaded for miles 
with wagons turned in every direction, some turned entirely over, 
with the team entangled and struggling in their harness. 

There was many an amateur driver that morning and the laughable 
incidents of the day created no end of amusement, as they were told 
over to each other when we resumed our march for Pennsylvania. 
Our arrival at Rockville was on Sunday morning and was a complete 
surprise. No intimation whatever of our approach had preceded 
us. The citizens had gathered for worship in their several churches, 
and as the head of our columns entered the town, they did not wait 
for the benediction and dismissal from the preacher. 

We had for several days been marching on small rations, but now 
our needs were abundantly supplied for the time, by the kind citizens 
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of Rockville, and from the captured wagons, a few of which con- 
tained provisions. 

Many of the troops went so near Washington that the dome of the 
Capitol could be seen, and the writer could not but contrast his sur- 
roundings with those of a few years before when he was a student at 
the Columbian University. 

Contrary to our expectation no enemy appeared, and we continued 
our march unmolested until we passed into Pennsylvania. 

We met with no unkindness from the citizens of the country 
though which we passed. On the contrary, many a soldier can 
remember the rich milk and fresh butter often voluntarily supplied 
from their fine dairies. While they knew how to welcome the coming, 
they certainly knew as well how to speed the parting guest, for when 
we were retreating we found no open doors and no refreshments by 
the way. 

Orders had been given that private property should be respected, 
which I believe was done except where the necessities of the troops 
demanded that it should be taken. From constant marching many of 
our best horses were broken down, and in order to remount the men 
it became necessary to take the horses of the citizens along our route. 
Beyond this I know of no real damage done to property with the 
further exception of provender taken for our horses. 

Impressing horses was often a very disagreeable necessity. It 
sometimes happened that a soldier, in leading a horse away from a 
farm would be met by the family in tears pleading for the children’s 
pet. Tears have always been more powerful than an enemy in arms, 
and it was not an unusual thing that the harsh armor of a soldier con- 
cealed a tender heart to which such appeals were irresistible. 

We were not annoyed until we reached the town of York in 
Pennsylvania. There we found a body of cavalry. 

A very ludicrous incident occurred as we were approaching the 
town. As far as possible those whose horses had broken down by 
the way had remounted themselves from the stables of the citizens. 
One man, failing to provide himself in that way, procured a mule, 
one which he seemed confident would answer every purpose. The 
innocent expression of the mule is proverbial, inviting at once per- 
fect confidence in his docility. In this instance appearances, as 
usual, were deceptive. As we neared the town it became evident 
that our entrance would be contested. The forces we saw did not 
appear formidable, and it was determined to drive them from our 
road. We had halted for a moment when a hurrah along the line of 
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the regiment attracted attention. The cause of it was very evident 
as we saw the mule going to the front with his rider, evidently intend- 
ing to halt no longer but to enter the town at once. The soldier was 
protesting as well as he could by strong language and vigorous pulls 
on his bridle, but the mule apparently not the least inconvenienced 
continued toward the town. Appreciating his dilemma the poor 
fellow let go the reins, and falling on the mule’s neck, caught the 
bit in both hands in the vain attempt to stop him. His expressions 
had now begun to pass from the strongly imperative to the beseech- 
ing, until all the latent tenderness of his soul seemed to find expres- 
sion in that one word—‘‘wuoa.” After enjoying the laugh several 
of his companions came to his assistance and finally persuaded his 
muleship to wait for the remainder of the regiment. 

We had a very spirited fight in the streets of the town, in which 
we lost several captured and capturing as many of the enemy. 

Tarrying but a very short while at York we continued our march 
toward Carlisle, where we found a considerable force of cavalry. 

We could not afford to stop for an engagement, so unlimbering a 
battery which we had along we fired a few shots into the soldiers’ 
quarters and hurried forward in the direction of Gettysburg to join 
the main army. We reached Gettysburg on the evening of July 2, 
the day before the great battle in which so many of our brave soldiers 
sealed with their blood and their lives their devotion to our flag. 
On the morning of the 3d the rattle of musketry and the boom of 
cannon informed us that we had arrived in time to take part in the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

The fatigue endured by those engaged in that memorable raid 
will never be forgotten. Marching day after day and night after 
night with no rest save what might be had during an occasional halt 
for the purpose of feeding our horses, men were often seen sitting 
upright in their saddles fast asleep ; and should the column halt but 
for a moment they might be seen sliding from their horses to the 
ground to catch a few moments of rest. So exhausted had they 
become that it was sometimes necessary to have them aroused or 
they would be left on the roadside in their slumbers. 

In addition to loss of sleep we had but little to eat except those 
luscious Pennsylvania cherries, the like of which we had never seen. 
Never before, I suppose, was fruit so palatable. Whenever a tree 
of cherries was seen by the way it was soon as full of Confederate 
soldiers as its branches would allow, and there was seldom a limb so 
high that a hungry soldier could not reach it. 


] 
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Some have been disposed to censure General Stuart, claiming 
that he went so far in advance of General Lee as to leave him with- 
out the information of the movements of the enemy necessary to the 
proper execution of his plans. 

Whatever may have been the practical result of this raid, it was 
a daring adventure, characteristic of the gallant Stuart, whose name 
history has written on the scroll of fame alongside those of Murat 
and Ney. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


During the war for southern independence there existed, in 
Grayson County, Kentucky, a Union ‘‘home-guard” company, 
chiefly noted for petty depredations and abuses of unarmed men, 
and helpless women and children. Their valor in the presence of 
such parties was terrible to behold, and was only equalled by its 
utter absence on the approach of armed rebels, or the worse-dreaded 


guerrillas. 

Soon after the battle of Perryville and the retreat of the forces of 
General Bragg from the State, the command of General Morgan 
suddenly appeared in the neighborhood of these warriors between 
‘Elizabethtown and Leitchfield, and under the disguise afforded by 
new blue overcoats, which had been seized at Lexington a few weeks 
before, succeeded in capturing almost the entire company. They 
were marched into the old court-house at Leitchfield, and were forty 
or fifty as hard-looking, terror-stricken creatures as could be found 
any where. ‘Their excessive fright was the subject of much merri- 
ment among the soldiers guarding them. James Smith (once con- 
nected with the Galt House in Louisville), in a spirit of fun entered 
the room in which they were confined, told them he was General 
Morgan, made the entire party stand in single file around the room, 
with their backs against the wall and, with a piece of burnt coal, 
marked off on the wall the height of each, and then with great 
solemnity announced that they were all to be shot at two o’clock 
P.M.; that the marks on the wall was for the measure of their 
coffins, and ‘‘if any of them had any praying to do it was high 
time they were at it.” A scene followed hard to describe. In 
a moment the whole party were on their knees on the floor, and such 
appeals for mercy, coupled with confessions of crimes and meanness, 
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were never heard in old Grayson before. In the midst of all, and 
attracted by the uproar, General Morgan entered the room by one 
door, while the pretended Morgan, with Captain Peyton and others, 
hastily disappeared by another. Stalking into their midst he 
demanded in a loud voice, ‘‘ What the blazes does this mean?” <A 
few words explained the situation, and despite his utmost efforts to 
control himself General Morgan was forced into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter at the ridiculous scene before him. As soon as he 
could control his voice he commanded them to be silent; told them 
‘¢No doubt many of them richly deserved to be shot,” but, if they 
would promise amendment, he would spare them this time ; made 
them hold up their hands and swore them to every thing he could 
think of at the time, including the promise to ‘‘restore every thing 
they had stolen,” remain ‘‘true to the Confederacy,” ‘‘ pray for 
Jeff. Davis,” and ‘‘ faithfully keep all the Ten Commandments under 
penalty of hanging upon his next trip through that county ;” made 
each of them kiss the sword, and then set them all at liberty. 


GENERAL BENJ. G. HUMPHRIES. 


General Benj. G. Humphries, a soldier of distinguished reputa- 
tion and service in the army of Northern Virginia, died at his resi- 
dence on the Yazoo River, Mississippi, December 20, 1882. 

General Humphries was educated at West Point, and was, we 
believe, of the class of Mr. Jefferson Davis. He was for many years 
preceding the late war a citizen of Claiborne County, Mississippi, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

In 1861, at the commencement of hostilities, he was elected 
colonel of the twenty-first regiment of Mississippi volunteers, and was 
at once ordered to Virginia. This regiment was in all of the cam- 
paigns, marches, and great battles made and fought by the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and it achieved a reputation for courage, 
endurance, and discipline which was not only conspicuous but was 
readily acknowledged by the various commands in that army. 
General Humphries, we believe, succeeded General Carnot Posey, 
who was killed in action, in command of a brigade composed of 
Mississippi regiments, and in this command made for himself and 
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the troops of his brigade a reputation for high soldierly qualities 
that will live in the pages of history that record the noblest efforts 
of Lee’s army on the field of action. 

General Humphries bore a brilliant and distinguished part on the 
great battle-fields in Virginia, which made Lee’s veterans famous in 
all lands where the English language is spoken or an intelligent 
civilization prevails. 

General Humphries was a man of the most elevated character, 
of great moral worth, and social refinement, and, in fact, was a man 
of physical, moral, and intellectual integrity. 

In the fall of 1865 he was elected governor of Mississippi by an 
overwhelming majority over Judge Fisher. His administration of 
civil government in Mississippi, immediately following a protracted 
and bloody war, with its demoralization, perfidy, and rapacity within 
its borders, was distinguished by a firm and enlightened policy, 
which restored local government throughout the borders of the State, 
repressed disorders, captured and dispersed predatory gangs of 
lawless men, the refuse of either army, and restored the social 
organization to its normal condition. 

Governor Humphries’s executive and administrative ability was of 
a high order, and his administration will always live in the memory 
and affections of the people of his State, as a wise, firm, and 
patriotic one. 


AN OLD COAT OF GRAY. 


Look, father, see, an old coat of gray, 
Rotting up here in the dust, 

Long folded away from light of the day, 
Its buttons all brown in their rust. 


Let’s give it to him who cries in the street, 
For old rags and rubbish to buy, 

Or to the very first beggar we meet, 
Who begs with a shiv’ring cry. 


Why was it up here so smoothly lain? 
Why treasured so many long years? 

Belonged it to one who early was slain, 
Whose grave was wet with your tears? 
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Did you, dear father, the wearer see, 
As he fell on the blood-red sod? 

While rested his head upon your knee, 
Was whispered a prayer to his God ? 


No, no, my boy, that coat was mine, 
I wore it in sunshine and snow, 
When the Southron stood in battle line, 
To engage his valiant foe. 


I wore it beneath the banner of bars, 
Wore it while marching with Lee, 

Under the crucial flag studded with stars, 
When the Southland strove to be free. 


The flag of the State and flag of the fight, 
Together in honor were furled, 

We failed in the battle for freedom and right, 
We won the respect of the world. 


Place back the coat where long it has lain, 
It revives the old soldier life, 

It gives some pleasures yet gives some pain, 
To call back the days of the strife. 


WHAT A SOLDIER SAW AND KNOWS. 
II. 


I saw the regiment mustered out of service and the boys hasten 
westward to Morgan, or the Orphan brigade, but considering a fur- 
lough in hand worth three prospects of one in the future to come 
over the red-tape line of regimental, division, and department head- 
quarters, the chronicler of these historic gems furloughed himself to 
the enjoyment of the hospitality of an estimable family near Amelia 
Court-house. 

How well remembered is that brief visit—the broad carriage-way 
leading straight up to the wide-opened door, and inside a welcome 
unrestrained and hearty. There was no entrance to the house 
except through the hall-way reception-room with its huge sideboard 
garnished with well-filled decanters, and these flanked by sugar and 
silver tongs; no way of exit except by sideboard, decanter, sugar, 
and tongs; no remaining for a chat without being in full view of 
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sideboard, decanter, sugar, and tongs, and the only possible way to 
become reconciled to the objectionable piece of furniture with its 
obnoxious settings was by frequent execution of, ‘‘On the right by 
file into line,” and ‘‘load at will,” and by vigorously attacking the 
decanters and their plethoric demijohn supports. If there was one 
feature of hospitable invitation to which a Johnny Reb surfeited with 
Georgia ‘‘ pine-top” was complaisantly agreeable ’twas take a drop 
of the ‘‘educated variety of corn,” and his refusal to ‘‘take suthin” 
generally followed by a rapid change of mind carried with it a sus- 
picion of dishonesty. In the midst of this convivial enjoyment a 
question obtruded itself, ‘‘Should not a soldier be in the immediate 
audience when the guns are beginning to pop their music at Seven 
Pines,” and then courage faintly whispered, ‘‘Go, my boy,” and, at the - 
same time, the pride which makes heroes of the veriest cowards of 
us all urged me Richmond-ward. At Seven Pines victory seemed to 
hesitate on which flag to perch, until the warrior who now writes 
what he saw and knows picked up a gun, moved steadily forward as 
a reinforcement to Colonel Wright’s Third Georgia Regiment, then 
hammering away at the One Hundred and First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment in their front. The Federal bulletins of the next morning were 
not issued to us, but doubtless read something like this, ‘‘ The Con- 
federates being /eavily reinforced our success was checked.” 

This I do know, that Richmond was, for the time, safe, and 
‘yours truly” was on the way to Knoxville on the Virginia & Ten- 
nessee Railroad. The trains on this road were not speedful, and the 
boys would sometimes remark to each other as they would jump off 
a train in motion, ‘‘Say, boys, I’ll just run ahead and pick berries, 
and wait for you at Bristol!” Just here it is well to remark, paren- 
thetically, that when we were dismounted and sent to General Jones, 
in the Valley of Virginia, that the trains on this road made p. d. q. 
time. But this thing of dismounting one’s self before getting a war- 
horse, is anticipating the consecutiveness of these reminiscences, and 
knocking their continuity into ‘‘ pi,” but perhaps it is just as well to 
put spurs to my jaded pen and urge this prosy narrative to Knoxville. 

Knoxville, during the war, had more furloughed soldiers to the 
square foot of sidewalk than any other city of the Confederacy. Gay 
Street was thronged with them, and the three principal hotels were 
crowded with them. The pleasant greetings of the southern sympa- 
thizer, and the scowling looks of the loyalist, alternated like the sun- 
shine and rain of spring, but the soldier who was “‘foot-loose”’ for a 
day or two cared for neither, so that his recreations were not inter- 
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fered with. One amusement was to interview each soldier as he 
stepped from the train and convince him that the water of Knoxville 
was deleterious to the hygiene; sure to cause derangement of the 
whole system; and the poor stranger always succumbed to the elo- 
quence of the good Samaritan and began to be sick on the villainous 
water before he had drunk a drop of it. The patient was then 
escorted by his sympathetic comrades to Dr. G., being tutored, on 
the way, to repeat something about change of water, etc. The pulse 
was manipulated, tongue examined, and certificate given for one 
quart ‘‘spiritus vini gallici.” Physician’s fee five dollars, cost of 
vini gallici ten dollars. The sick man was then conducted to room 
No. —, Lamar House, and himself and escort partook of some of 
the best liquor in Tennessee. 

Now my erratic pen has taken me to Lamar House to see a sick 
man take a drink, when my duty as a historian requires me to make 
some mention of the fact that I was at that time a recruiting officer 
for Captain Menifee’s battalion of cavalry, with a possible captain- 
ship in embryo, and the recruiting, it may modestly be said, was 
well done, for the boys—veterans—who had served their first year, 
came, took their bounty, took the enlistment-oath, took the doctor’s 
certificate and the prescribed medicine, and folding their blankets 
like scoundrels, as they were, silently took their leave and stole away 
to places where other bounties, other medicines, and other unsuspi- 
cious recruiting agents were plentiful. Za¢ company did n’t coal- 
esce, but the time occupied gave me an opportunity to meet the 
command of General Morgan and hear the town-folk, as the squadron 
rode through the city, comment on the appearance of the men, 
“that they looked just like other men.” 

Confederate notes about this time became so dreadfully worthless 
and conspicuously scarce in the pockets of the recruiting officer 
that his recruiting office was closed ‘‘ sine die,” and for the second 
time Theophilus Brown, five feet seven and one half inches high, 
light hair, gray eyes, and florid complexion, was sworn in as private, 
this time in Company H, Twelfth Tennessee Battalion of Cavalry, 
away up in Hawkins County. Some of the men composing the 
command had seen service, but by far the greater number were of 
that thoughtful class who constituted the reserve, and held them- 
selves in readiness to move when the conscript law said ‘‘ you're 
wanted.” 

As a first indispensable to a gradual inurement to the hardships 
belonging to the soldier life, the provident commander of Company 
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A set up in camp a full-grown cook-stove, and from the well-filled 
larders near by and a still small house, or a small still-house, about a 
mile from camp, the boys contrived to exist in comparative misery 
until the great number of furloughs, which were written by the men 
themselves whenever they wished a railroad ride to Knoxville, in- 
duced the department commander to beat up the woods of Hawkins, 
He found there the Twelfth Tennessee Cavalry and forthwith 
sent it to Kentucky under General McCown, on the trail of Kirby 
Smith, and the new battalion received its baptism of fire at Perry- 
ville. Now, as a conclusion to this ramble of words in which there 
seems to have been mentioned rather too many drinks for the num- 
ber of fights, I will say before coming into the temperance State of 
Kentucky, that I have undertaken to write what I saw; and during 
the war I did see several soldiers take several drinks, and do know 
that the Confederate soldier did drink other liquids than water; that 
water was taken under protest, except when used to wash the lime- 
dust of Virginia turnpikes from his dried-up throat; do know that 
though he had his preference, it mattered but little whether that 
water bubbled from a spring in crystal purity, dashed over the cliff 
with the murmur of a waterfall, ribboned its silver bands from the 
mountain side, or reflected the moonbeams from the placid shallows 
of horse-tracks in the road through the woods. Water was wet, and 
that was the most that could be said of it; trace it to the Greek, 
it meant only wet; take it back to the Armenian, and it was only a 
stream, and ’tis said that even the Greeks so heartily despised it that 
they would not even bathe in it. 


A FAIR DIVIDE. 


For some cause, to this day unknown to the writer, Lewis’s Ken- 
tucky Brigade was withdrawn from Mission Ridge and active partici- 
pation in the stirring events which were at that time transpiring in 
front of Chattanooga, and went into winter quarters near Tyner’s 
Station, but in easy call of the Ridge whenever its presence might 
be deemed necessary. Our first thought, at this unexpected change 
from a rolling bivouac on the steep hillside to comfortable huts on 
level ground, was that our services had been thought sufficiently 
worthy of note to entitle us toa much-needed rest, and under this 
feeling we were both gratified and contented. 
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The first few easy-going, quiet days of our new camp brought 
vividly to mind our early soldier experiences of camps Boone and 
Burnett, minus, of course, the abundant comforts of those camps and 
the sanguine buds of hope which had been nipped by many killing 
frosts since that rosy summer when our hearts held but one fear, and 
that was that ‘‘the wayward sisters would be allowed to depart in 
peace,” before we had met our enemy on the field of battle. Now 
we all knew how often we had met him and what became of it. 

But to return to our mutton. We had enjoyed the comforts of our 
quiet camp and all the other pleasures incident to a soldier’s life when 
off active duty, for two whole days, when a change came over our 
dream of rest, and we were ordered to furnish large fatigue details, 
and have them report each morning until further orders to the officer 
in charge of army transportation at Tyner’s Station. This looked 
like honorable retirement from active service with a vengeance, and 
possibly there was some such feeling in the breast of the commanding 
general when the order was made, as it was well known throughout 
the army that between that officer and the Kentucky soldiers there 
was not the most perfect accord. However, the boys were perfectly 
indifferent as to the impelling cause of the order. They only knew 
that rations formed a great part of the munitions of war received at 
the station, and had been too long accustomed to short commons to 
question very nicely the animus of an order which gave them an 
opportunity to fill up. They were old in service, if young in years, 
and were not at all tender-footed in helping themselves whenever the 
occasion offered. 

Large numbers of boxes consigned to officers and men from the 
States to the south of us were being daily received at the station, and 
woe to the luckless party who had not been advised of the shipment 
of the box and was not on the spot to receive it on its arrival. That 
box, in the absence of its legitimate owner, was sure to fall into the 
hands of the enterprising fatiguers and be heard of no more forever. 

On one occasion, the night being dark and dreary, just such a 
night as Tam O’Shanter took the road in, the station guard, such as 
it was, being occupied in making itself comfortable, a member of the 
Forty-first Alabama—at that time forming part of Lewis’s brigade— 
came to three members of the Fourth Kentucky who were quietly 
discussing the events of the day and the possible duration of the war, 
and told them that he had discovered a large box which had not been 
claimed, and was not guarded; that he had torn off the address and 
destroyed it; that the box was too heavy for him to lift unaided, and 
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that he would take them into his confidence and share equally with 
them its contents, provided they would give to him all the letters 
which it might contain. He said, by way of supporting his claim, 
that the box might be from his neighborhood, and if so, the letters 
would contain news which would be pleasant to him and which could 
not possibly interest strangers. The braves from the Fourth readily 
acceded to his demands, and forthwith the box was carried into the 
woods and impartially divided, to the last peanut, or goober, the Ala- 
bamian taking possession of the letters which, as was expected, the 
box contained. Amongst the articles divided was a brand new suit 
of butternut uniform and.a full set of winter underwear, besides a 
number of goodies which had been strangers to a soldier’s tooth for 
many months. The haul was considered, on all hands, as being a 
good one, and the divy perfectly satisfactory to all concerned, Ina 
short while the detail was discharged from further duty for that day, 
and ordered to report to their command. But the end was not yet, 
and, although the “ Flicker” slept the sleep of righteousness after his 
day of patriotic toil, the rising of the morrow’s sun, and the reading 
of those much-craved letters was to plant in his devoted breast a bit- 
ing thorn. Just after reveille the next morning a most unhappy- 
looking ‘‘yellow-hammer”’ was seen slowly sauntering through the 
camp of the Fourth, evidently looking for some one. Finally he dis- 
covered one of his partners in the box transaction, and, going up to 
him, requested that he would get all the partners together, as he had 
a communication to make tothem. Ina few minutes the four had 
found a quiet place, and the ‘‘ Flicker” was called upon for his bud- 
get. Alas, it was very sad! He said, in a mournful way, and almost 
in tears, that as soon as it was light enough to read he had opened 
the letters, and had not only found out that the box had been shipped 
to his own regiment, but to his own company and mess, and, as a 
matter of fact to himself, that he had stolen his own property in the 
dark, that he now hoped his partners would cancel the transaction of 
the preceding night, and turn over their shares to him as the rightful 
owner of all. But the Kyns, or ‘‘ Jay-birds,” so called by the Yellow- 
hammers and Flickers, could not see it in that light, and firmly though 
kindly declined the prayerful proposition. Nor could they be made 
to see the justice of it. The matter was, from their standpoint, a 
very simple one: A box had been found and its contents equitably 
divided between all the finders. ‘That was all there was in it; and 
the ‘‘ Flicker,” disappointed in his mission, turned and left the camp, 
a poorer, a wiser, and a sadder man. 
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Few hear the immortals of Lee’s army speak of the retreat from 
Petersburg to Appomattox Court-house, the scene of the army’s 
apotheosis, and the reason of that silence can well be understood. 
Knowing nothing, and thinking little about the condition of the army 
outside of their own commands, the great body of the men, in their 
reliance upon their great commander, simply performed the duties 
imposed upon them, suffered the agonies that necessarily fell to 
their lot, and met calmly the death which ended those duties and 
agonies for many before the memorable gth of April. 

The suffering of the rank and file of the army on that occasion 
were mercifully deadened by a stupor, if not recklessness, superin- 
duced by the peculiar hardships to which they were subjected. 
The enemy, with his overwhelming force of splendidly mounted and 
equipped cavalry, held in addition the direct route to the point aimed 
at by General Lee, retarding his advance, compelling him to fight 
while daylight lasted, and to do his marching by night. The want 
of sleep, and, during the last four days of the retreat, the entire lack 
of provisions, produced in the men the mental and physical condition 
Ihave mentioned. And although after the surrender the men and 
officers of the Federal army vied with each other in their kindness, 
and exhibited a desire to do every thing in their power to relieve the 
necessities of their late foes, the destruction of a portion of their 
supply train by Generals Rosser and Fitzhugh Lee, and the detention 
of the balance by the awful condition of the roads, left themselves in 
a critical condition, and incapable of affording Lee’s army the much- 
needed supplies. 

Among the first commands ready to leave were the first and 
second Louisiana brigades, then commanded by Colonel Waggaman, 
and with them portions of the Washington Artillery, Louisiana 
Guard Battery, and Donaldsonville Artillery, all hailing from the 
same State, and naturally clustering together when about to return 
once more to their dear southern homes. 

The condition of these men was really deplorable. Starved, worn- 
out, and many of them stricken with fever, they looked with dismay 
on the dismal march through the mud to Burkesville Station, the 
nearest point at which they could expect to find transportation. 
Colonel Waggaman and many of the officers did not believe many of 
them would be able to perform the journey, and as a dernier ressort, 
and also in some measure to inspire the men with hopes which he 
himself believed delusive, Colonel W. started the brigade commis- 
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sary ahead to try and pick up something for man and beast on the 
route which they were traveling. 

The commissary, with no more hope of success than his command- 
ing officer, started off, and after traveling a few miles over a tract 
which gave no promise of supplies, being rather dubious about the 
road the brigade would travel, accosted an old, grayheaded, and very 
ragged negro he found sitting at a cross-road, and questioned him in 
regard to the route to Burkesville. The negro replied intelligently, 
giving the necessary directions, and the commissary was about to 
ride on, when it occurred to him that the darkey might possibly assist 
him in search for something eatable. He began by asking if he knew 
where he could get a feed for his horse. 

After a moment’s hesitation and a rapid — of his ques- 
tioner, the darky replied in the affirmative, and immediately led the 
way through a gate to a small clearing in the piney woods. Stopping 
in the yard of a small shanty, he went in and got the key of a pretty 
good sized corn-crib, which he opened and displayed to the commis- 
sary’s envious gaze forty or fifty bushels of the finest corn in the ear 
he had ever seen, even in Virginia. He took out a liberal feed for 
the horse, and remarked that ‘‘ The Yanks had spa’rd him that much.” 
The commissary saw in his mind’s eye his brigade once more eating a 
‘*square meal,” and assuming his most persuasive tone, commenced: 

‘‘Uncle, I have about six hundred men behind here a little ways, 
who have eaten nothing to speak of for five or six days. They have 
thirty or forty miles to travel on foot, and they will never be able to 
make the trip in their present condition. Could you not let them 
have a couple of ears of corn apiece, and save their lives?” 

Darky. ‘‘Is they southern soldiers?” 

Commissary. ‘‘ Yes.” 

Darky. ‘‘Well, I reckon, young marster, they’s the last I’ll ever 
see. You just tell them to come along and take what they want.” 
And having said this, the poor old fellow sat down on a stone and 
cried like a child. 

In an hour or so the troops came along and were marched up in 
single file to the corn-crib and given two ears apiece. The old dar- 
key, in the meantime had knocked in the head of a barrel of sorghum 
molasses and nearly every man got a tin cupful. There were a few 
cases of colic that night among those who were not fortunate enough 
to get any sorghum, but that did not lessen the gratitude of the men 
for the last Confederate ration issued to the Louisiana troops in 
Virginia. 
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Tue heirs of General Robert E. Lee have won their suit for 
Arlington, in the United States Supreme Court. 


THE monument of the Confederate dead, in Magnolia Cemetery, 
Charleston, South Carolina, was unvailed a few weeks since. 


Epwarp V. VALENTINE, the Virginia sculptor, is modeling the 
statue of John C. Breckinridge, to be placed at Lexington, Ky. 


GENERAL RoserT E. Ler’s statue at Lexington, Virginia, will be 
unvailed in June next, at which time it is expected that ex-President 
Davis will deliver the oration. 


An Ex-CoNFEDERATE GENERAL DEap.—General W. C. Pendle- 
ton, chief of the artillery, Army of Northern Virginia, in the late war, 
died in Staunton, Va., January 16. 


THE Southern Historical Association, through the Bivouac, 
acknowledges its indebtedness to Mrs. DeRenne of Savannah, 
Georgia, for handsome photographs of the monument to Confederate 
dead, buried at that place, and of the statue surmounting its shaft. 
The statue was the princely gift of Mr. DeRenne. 


OnE by one they cross over the river. Since our last number 
was issued the following-named prominent ex-Confederates have died: 
Colonel Ed. C. Anderson, at Savannah, Georgia; Captain John 
H. Shanks, of Morgan’s veterans, at Stanford, Ky.; and General 
Humphries, at his residence on the Yazoo River, Mississippi. 

It is pleasant to note that an escort of ex-Confederates met the 
remains of Gov. Humphries at Grand Gulf, and acted as guard of 
honor during the funeral ceremonies. 


Editorial. 
n 
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Query Box. 


A Lapy asks, ‘‘If the habits of drinking acquired by soldiers in the field 
remain with them to this day?” 

Answer: In but comparatively few cases, as scarcity prevented it becoming 
ahabit. One proof in point occurs to us: At the meeting of the ‘*Orphan 
Brigade” at Blue Lick last spring the hotel proprietor, an old comrade, came 
to where the boys were having a good time with jest, story, and song, and 
invited them to ‘*smile,” and every man refused. 


I HAVE just been shown a photograph of the DeRenne statue, at Savannah, 
and fancy that I recognize the features of an old friend and comrade. Will 
some one be kind enough to inform me who, if any one, Josed for that most 
suggestive representation of the typical ex-Confederate soldier ? ju. 8. 

The question is respectfully referred for answer to Mrs. DeRenne, of Savan.- 
nah, Georgia. The gentleman who asks the question was severely wounded 
and conveyed to the hospital in Savannah, after the Federals had occupied 
that city. 


= 
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A FEW members of Company B, Ninth Kentucky Infantry (C. S. 
A.), are organizing a military company at Bardstown. 


CouRIER-JOURNAL: THE SOUTHERN Bivouac for October is the 
second number of the new monthly published by the Southern His- 
torical Association of Louisville. It contains a well-edited variety 
of sketches, reminiscences, etc., of the late war, which are not only 
readable but valuable. 


LarGE bodies move slowly, and must have a propelling power to 
start and keep them in motion. Let every old southern soldier take 
this to heart and lend us the weight of his shoulder, ov purse. Our 
move is in the right direction, and sure, but we need more motive 
power. Come right along, then, with your names and subscriptions, 
only $1.50 a year. 


ONE stormy night many prisoners at Camp Douglas were scared 
from their quarters, and in the semi-darkness went roving over the 
prison-yard, midst flying shingles and timbers and howling winds. 
One poor, lank fellow, about six feet long and weighing less than a 
hundred, lay flat on the ground and asked his corpulent friend to 
lie down on him to keep him from blowing away. 


Jack Quiccins of Elizabethtown, says some members of the 
First Kentucky in Virginia were yelling ‘‘ Tar-heel” at some North 
Carolina soldiers, when one of them replied, ‘‘ If we’ens have got tar 
on our heels we have n’t got any on our fingers.” 

A Virginia soldier, shouting the same word at another “ Tar- 
heel,”’ was informed that it would have been better for their reputa- 
tion if they had had a little av on their /ee/s in the last battle. 
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VICKSBURG HERALD: We have received a sample number of the 
‘*Bivouac,” a Southern historical magazine, published at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The Brivouac, as its name indicates, is devoted 
to material furnished by the war between the States. It is filled 
with a variety of important and interesting matter. It solicits cor- 
respondence, which should be addressed simply, ‘‘ THE Bivouac,” 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


A JOKE IN THE THICK OF BATTLE.— Waynesboro Times: An old 
Tar-heel who was ‘‘ thar” says that at the battle of Chancellorsville, 
while the fight was raging, General Rhodes rode‘up to General Ram- 
seur and asked him what time it was. Ramseur, pulling out his old 
timepiece slowly, said, ‘‘ General, in such an emergency as this, my 
old watch never runs.” Rhodes ‘‘ took” right off, and returned to 
where the bullets were ‘‘ ticking” the seconds. 


A company of Confederate soldiers, bound for Chattanooga, on 
the cars, were indulging in some Munchausen stories of the war. 
One had seen a man shot through the head and he dived; another had 


seen a soldier whose arms and legs had been carried away, and he 


lived ; a third had known aman to be shot in the side, and through 
the head, and he dived; and the fourth had seen a man shot clean 
through the body by a ten pound cannon-ball, and—‘‘He lived ?” asked 
his listening comrades. ‘‘No,” quietly responded the narrator, ‘‘ he 
died.”’ 


Sunpay Arcus: THE Brvouac, published monthly by the South- 
ern Historical Association of Louisville, is certainly one of the most 
interesting publications of the day, especially to those who participated 
in the war, or who had friends or relatives engaged. From it both 
‘* Fed. and Confed.”’ may learn much of value, and at the same time 
enjoy many a hearty laugh at the sayings and doings of the ‘‘old 
boys,” whose heads are now silvered and whose present dignified 
bearing and sedate countenances would never lead one to suspect 
that, twenty years ago, they were the flower of the country, the wildest 
blades, the most gallant cavaliers, and the steadiest infantry soldiers 
of the age. To all who delight in stories of the bivouac, this 
Bivouac will prove a source of unfailing pleasure. Address Editors 
of THe Bivouac, Louisville, Ky. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


THE following flattering notice is but one of many of the good 
things which our partial friend of Mayfield (Ky.), imprints of the 
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“Brivouac:” The Christmas number of the SourHERN Bivouac, 
published at Louisville by the Southern Historical Association, is a 
marvel of beauty, and its contents are more interesting than any 
number heretofore published. Its table of contents consists of: 
Kennesaw Mountain; Adventures of a Confederate ; Our Nameless 
Graves; General Morgan—his Capture and Death ; Louisville during 
the War; Cavalry versus Infantry ; What a Soldier Saw and Knows; 
Reminiscences; Query Box; Taps, etc. The price of the Brvouac 
is only $1.50 a year. Send to W. M. Marriner, 750 Fifth Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 


LouISVILLE EVENING Post: The November number of the 
SOUTHERN Bivouac is the most interesting yet issued of that spicy 
historical periodical. It contains articles by A. P. Harcourt on 
Texas Rangers ;” by Edw. F. Lincoln on the ‘‘ Second 
Battle of Fort Donelson;” by J. O. Scott on ‘‘ After the Battle of 
Hartsville ;’ by J. S. Jackman on ‘‘A Railroad Adyenture ;” by 
Fred Joyce on ‘‘ Chaplains of the Fourth Kentuch Infantry ;” 
by Dr. C. B. Tydings on ‘‘ The Ninth Kentucky Cavalry ;” a poem 
on ‘‘ Chickamauga,” by Mr. J. H. Weller; and a lot of miscella- 
neous matter. The magazine is attracting the attention of ex-soldiers 
all over the country. A subscription was received yesterday from 
the Count de Joineville, of Paris. 


Say, boys, did any of you ever know Weil—Sol. Weil—Com- 
pany B, Ninth Kentucky Regiment, Lewis’s brigade? Well, Weil 
was a little Dutch Jew from Amsterdam or some other seaport, per- 
fectly insignificant in all that goes to make up a stalwart, but the very 
incarnation of cool, impudent bravado in a fight. He was the most 
consistent fatalist I ever knew, and summed up all the ‘‘law and 
the prophets” in this one tenet, @ /a Calvin—‘‘You'll never die 
till your time comes.” One day near Atlanta seeing deponent 
dodging a spent minie that came whistling by uncomfortably near 
from the direction of the enemy’s works, he sang out in his piping 
voice, ‘‘ Hey, Dock! Vats te use to todge tem pulletts; tey’ll hit 
you shust as vell vere you is as vere you aint.” 


At the battle of Perryville, Kentucky, while the Second Ten- 
nessee Regiment (General Bates) was crossing a stream going into 
battle, and were even then advancing to attack the enemy, a flock of 
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geese were swimming in the water and two men broke ranks and put 
out to catch them. They caught two geese apiece and each one tied 
them to their cartridge-box belts. One of the men was named 
Terry and the other Smith. The regiment halted a few minutes on 
the other side of the stream. The firing was then raging in front. 
When Terry and Smith had resumed their places, the order came to 
attack at once with vigor, and both of these men went into the bat- 
tle of Perryville with two old ganders swinging from their cartridge- 
box belts. Smith was killed and afterward when found the two old 
ganders were still tied to him. “Co. Avoca.” 


DurinG the late war General McLaws, now postmaster at Savan- 
nah, was riding down his picket line, and encountered a genuine son 
of the Old Pine Tree State on duty, who had taken his gun apart 
with the intention of giving it a thorough cleaning. ‘The general 
halted in front of him, when the following conversation ensued: 
‘* Look here, my man, are you not a sentinel on duty?” ‘‘ Well, 
y-a-s, a bit of one!” ‘* Don’t you know it is wrong to take your 
gun apart while on duty?” ‘Well, now, who the d—I are you?” 
The general saw his chance, and with a sly twinkle of the eye, re- 
plied, ‘*I’m a bit of a general.” ‘‘Well, gineral, you must ex- 
cuse me. You see thar is so many d—n fools ridin’ ’round here a 
feller can’t tell who’s gineral and who ain’t. If you will gist wait 
till I git Betsy Jane fixed I will give you a bit of a s’lute.” The gen- 
eral smiled and rode on, firmly convinced that that sentinel would 
prove equal to any emergency. 


ALL Haxvs Across. ’’—The following compliment is clipped 
from the Manchester, N. H., Zimes, a paper recognized as the organ 
of the veteran ex-soldiers of that State. It shows that so far as 
the soldiers are concerned the hands are clasped across the bloody 
chasm: ‘‘There comes to our exchange-table a Southern magazine 
whose pages we have read with more than ordinary pleasure. It is 
‘THE SOUTHERN Bivouac,’ published by the Southern Historical 
Society of Louisville, Ky., devoted to sketches of the late war, from 
the pens of southern writers—Boys in Gray that were. For one we 
like to read the other side of the story, and we have no doubt many 
of our old comrades do, and if they will send $1.50 to W. M. 
Marriner, 750 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky., they can obtain the 
Bivouac for a year, and with it many hours of pleasurable reading. 
We propose occasionally to transfer some of the best things we find 
in it to the columns of ‘ 7he Budget.’” 
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THe Last MarcH.—An extract from General Chamberlain’s 
Address, in the Federal: As we stand there, in the morning mist, we 
see the rebel army breaking camp, and then, slowly and reluctantly, 
forming ranks for the last time. And now they move, the great mass 
breaking into a column of march; General Gordon with the Stone- 
wall Jackson corps, commanded by Heath. On they came, the 
rebellion battle-flags, with the diagonal cross and the thirteen stars. 
The head of the rebel column comes opposite our right, and at the 
bugle-signal we come to the ‘‘ carry arms.” The rebel commander, 
General Gordon, at the head of the column, observes this little 
courtesy, and drops the point of his sword, and gives the command 
to ‘‘carry.” Not a sound from the trumpet, nor roll of drum, but in 
stillness,-as if, indeed, the dead were passing there, thus they moved. 
Then they stacked arms, and took off their cartridge-boxes and 
laid them on the pile. Lastly, painfully, they furled their battle- 
flags and laid them in the dust; some kneeling down over them and 
kissing them with burning tears. And then the Star-spangled Banner 
was left alone upon the field. 


Durinc Morgan’s Christmas raid in Kentucky, at the crossing on 
the Rolling Fork near Petersburg, in holding the Federal infantry in 
check with a portion of the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, General Duke 
was dangerously wounded in the head by a piece of shell. The ford 
was very deep and the Federal artillery was throwing shells into the 
river-crossing at almost every discharge. General Duke was placed 
upon a tall horse with Captain Quirk behind him to hold him on. 
The surgeon of the Ninth Cavalry led the horse across. About the 
center of the stream a shell passed over them, striking the water just 
below and plainly exposing the river-bottom as it exploded. Just in 
front of them was a man leading a horse. As he reached the bank 
a shell passed between the horse he rode and the one he was leading, 
struck the bank in front of him, exploded, tearing a hole in the ground 
large enough to bury a horse and cart in. Frightened almost out of 
his wits, the cavalryman made desperate efforts to raise his horse to 
the top of the river-bank with his spurs. Finding this too slow, 
he threw himself down flat upon his horse, using his hat as a whip 
to aid his kicking, and finally succeeded in getting his horses out of 
range. General Duke, scarcely able to hold his head up, and unable 
to speak, pointed with his finger to the frantic rebel, while a smile 
upon his pale features showed he was not insensible to the ridiculous 
capers cut by the shell-dodging gray-coat. The writer did not men- 
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tion the matter at all, but just at that time his sympathy for the 
rebel led him to wish most devoutly that the gray-coat as well as the 
party just behind him were crossing the Rolling Fork at some other 
ford. Cuas. B. TypDINGs, 

Ninth Ky. Cav. C.S.A. 


Tue day before the command of General Morgan started from Harts- 
ville upon the raid through Gallatin, Tennessee, which ended in the 
defeat and capture of General Johnson with a large portion of the 
three picked regiments he had selected to capture Morgan’s one regi- 
ment with, General Morgan issued an order that no one should leave 
the ranks without special permission from him under pain of severe 
punishment. This order included horse-shoeing, also a favorite excuse 
with stragglers and bummers, and however beneficial it was to the 
men it was very severe on many of the horses whose shoes soon drop- 
ped from their feet on the rough turnpike and by the time we reached 
Gallatin upon our return many of the horses could hardly walk at all. 
It was just outside the limits of this place we had to fight General 
Johnson. Two or three of Morgan’s companies had never been under 
fire and it was natural that some anxiety should be felt as to how they 
would conduct themselves in the fight. The blue coats came up in 
splendid style delivering a steady, rapid fire all the time. During the 
hottest of this, General Duke (then Colonel) rode down the line as 
far as the new companies extended and found them standing up like 
veterans. The first man in the old regiment he came to was Mike —— 
an Irishman, standing without a twig to protect him loading and firing 
as rapidly-as possible. On looking up he saw Colonel Duke, and with- 
out stopping a moment in his work, Mike shouted out ‘‘The top of 
the morning to you, colonel, an’ colonel, can I get me horse shod 
as soon as the fight is over.” Amazed as well as amused at the idea of 


such a thought in the presence of such danger, Colonel Duke shouted 
back, ‘‘Certainly Mike,” and rode back impressed with the fact that 
Mike had given him an example of as perfect coolness under danger 
as he had ever witnessed on the battle-field. 
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